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A dense crowd of the highest dignitaries, the
most illustrious nobles, the most eminent names
in the Army and the Church packed every corner.
The marriage ceremony, the High Chaplain's
sermon, the necessity of performing the civil
ceremony took up long hours; the stifling atmo-
sphere, heavy with incense, with no possibility of
ventilation was overpowering; so Marie fainted for
a few minutes, then painfully overcame her
weariness and weakness. Finally everyone set his
signature on the parish register at Fontainebleau,
the Te Deum rang out in a paean of joy; then, after
a last prayer for the king, the chapel emptied.
Most of the spectators took away with them a
valuable memento, consisting of a medallion
celebrating the union of Louis XV and Marie
Leczinska, a union that seemed to promise a radiant
future.

The great banquet, the distribution of presents
to the princesses of the blood and to the ladies of
the palace, the theatre, the supper, the fireworks,
and illuminations delayed the moment that was to
unite the husband and wife. Villars describes the
last events of that memorable day thus: "The king
after he had been in bed a few moments went to
the queen's room followed by the Duke, the first
nobleman of the Bedchamber, the Grand Master
of the Wardrobe and Marshal Villars. Everyone
went out then. The Duke and Villars the next
day, a little while after the king had gone, entered
the room of the queen, who was still in bed, and
paid her their compliments.3'